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THE PHYSICIAN’S VISIT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REFORMER.” 


It was November. Desolate, soul-chilling, rainy, fog- 
gy, miserable November. What spirit can support thy 
weight, weary, dreary, dirty month! 

It was night, rainy and foggy: the gas in the streets of 
London burnt as dimly as the lamps at Udolpho, seeming 
but the ghosts of themselves. The few passengers whom 
necessity forced into the outward atmosphere became sen- 
sible of each other’s presence, only through the conviction 
of, concussion, and an ocean of mud covered the granite of 
our streets, earning to them the well deserved appellative 
of the Black Sea. 

The equipage of Dr. Sutheran had been long striving 
to make its way through an obscure route of narrow, ple- 
beian streets, towards some unknown point of the com- 
pass, seemingly as difficult of attainment as the North 
Pole. Patieutly had Dr. Sutheran sat speculating pos- 
sibly on some of the pharmacopeian mysteries unknown 
to our pen; but at length, his chariot wheels ceased to re- 
volve, the sudden check gave likewise a sudden check to 
his meditations, and he roused himself to share more fair- 
ly the dilemma of his servant. 

“What now, Adams?” 

“There is no getting further sir. I have almost swal- 
lowed the whisp of straw, and here is the street dug up 
for the sewers.” 

“T will walk. Inquire for——” 

Adams entered a shop, where the dim light showed that 
the dignified inhabitant was licensed to sell wholesale 
and retail, and came back to his master with the perspicu- 
ous information, that two turnings to the right, and three 
turnings to the left, and on a piece, and then down a court 
and up a Jane, and three turnings this way and so many 
turnings that, and then straightforward, and then two to 
the right, and one to the left, and he would be in—— 

Thankful for so luminous a direction, particularly on so 
obscure a night, Dr. Sutheran for a moment paused wheth- 
erhe should proceed or return. We will not say whether 
compassion or a fee impelled him forward; but certain it 
is, that a black silk stocking, and a brilliantly black pump, 
in another moment emerged from the carriage, which, af- 
ter receiving a dismissal, left the physician standing in the 
Stygian lake, and having evolved a halo of mud, whirled 
= leaving its late master to all the horrors of his dark 
ate. 

Long did Dr. Sutheran walk. Many were the dark 
alleys which he explored—many the labyrinths which he 
threaded; but at length, aftera weary wandering, he found 
that he had gained his desired haven. 

It was in consequence of a little note which had been 
put into his hands that evening at dinner, that Dr. Suthe- 
ran had undertaken his present expedition; and as it 
seems that women hold by charter a tenure for the credit 
of all mischief done in the world from Adam’s days to 
our own, it may be concluded that this little note was in 
the handwriting of a woman. In fact, the characters 
were traced in a little feminine hand, and it told simply, 
but touchingly, that the mother of the writer had been 
long afflicted with a malady which country practitioners 
had pronounced incurable, but hearing that Dr. Sutheran 
had turned his particular attention to this peculiar disor- 
der, and had been eminently successful in the restoration 
of some distinguished individuals, Helen Lee had brought 
her suffering mother from a distant county to the metropo- 
lis, in the hope of benefitting from his skill. 

_ Dr. Sutheran knocked at the door of an humble dwel- 

ling, to which his inquiries had conducted him., He was 

admitted, and conducted to a chamber om the second 
oor. 

On a low and humble bed—how different from the dow- 
ny pillows and luxuriant couches of the affluent!—lay a 
pale and haygard woman, whom suffering more than time 
seemed to have hurried into the vale of years. The hol- 
low eye—the wan and sunken cheek—the pale waxen 
shrivelled lips—O sin, what sorrow is thy fruit! 

‘The lowly bed was hung with a dark, sickly lookin 

» and covered with the same, while on its har. 
oe _ of the Lye Tae art hands of the poor wo- 
was lying. a t of that wasted, bony hand, 
affectihg thought! an encircling hoop, the bend and pledge 
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of love. Could this be the same bright, happy creature, 
who had once been the object of love, of hope, of desire? 
Alas, mortality! 

And of love still the object. Blessed light! that burns 
in the faithful heart more brightly as misfortune darkens 
round. Blessed love! that follows us with eyes of fond- 
ness when sickness makes us objects of loathing to all the 
world besides, How different in thy nature from the vain, 
selfish passion, which men feign! 

We have said that this lone and suffering woman was 
the object of love still. By her bedside a young girl was 
kneeling, whose aspect and countenance plainly showed 
that the sufferings of the mind might fully equal those of 
the body. She was thin almost to attenuation. Thin 
with care, and anxiety, and suffering, and watchfulness. 
Thin with protracted hopes and delayed fears. Hope or 
fear deferred, which makes the heart most sick? 

She was kneeling by the bedside. Her cheek was very 
pale, though a vermilion line skirted her eyelid; and the 
tears, the unbidden, irrepressible tears, were streaming 
with all the violence of youthful feeling—feeling that ex- 
perience had not had time to blunt or make more difficult 
of excitation—down on an open page upon which one 
hand was resting. The other supported a head that was 
aching and throbbing with its sense of suffering. Her 
hair, simply parted over her brow, was coafined behind 
without the slightest attention to grace or ornament, yet 
suiting the solemn and sorrowful character of her counte- 
nance, was not ungraceful; while the black dress, coarse 
in texture, and not unworn in condition, suiting the en- 
semble, gave her somewhat the aspect of a weeping Ma- 
donna. ‘The dim light of a faint lamp alone rendered the 
scene partially visible, leaving it sufficiently obscure in 
its wretchedness for sadness and imagination; and there 
Helen Lee knelt with the fast falling tears of a daughter's 
love, dropping like gems upon the pledges of a father’s 
mercy; for the volume which her hand was pressing, and 
which she had been striving to read until the tears blinded 
her sight and choked her utterance, was none other than 
the sacred word of promise, 

Dr. Sutheran entered: he was accustomed to scenes of 
sorrow, but there was a something so desolate, so forsa- 
ken in the scene before him, so different from the grief of 
the high-born and wealthy, where, if sickness or death 
come, there rallies round a hundred sustaining friends, all 
anxious to press consolation on the survivors, and where 
even bereavement brings circumstances of occupation, 
letters, condolements, and that dearest of all dear things, 
sweet money spending, that grief is often only another 
name for occupation:—a different thing entirely from the 
deep and awful apprehension which had settled over that 
lowly chamber. 

Ihave said that Dr. Sutheran entered. At the sound 
of his footstep Helen rose with agitation. It seemed as 
though the climax of her destiny were approaching, 
There are moments when the timid are bold. Helen, 
bashful and fearful as a child, turned to meet Dr. Sutheran 
without a remembrance of herseif. 

“You are, I presume—I hope—Dr. Sutheran.” 

Dr. Sutheran bowed. His eagle eye had rested for a 
moment on Helen’s kneeling figure, and he was now busy 
in taking in its accompaniments. 

Helen motioned to her mother, and again burst into 
tears. 

Is that peculiar rapidity and perspicuity of vision, 
which distinguishes the medical profession, the effect of a 
quickened intellect, or a part of education! We know 
not, but we have observed in nearly all who are of the 
staff, that one of their rapid, eagle, furtive glances, has 
comprehended more than a half hour’s scrutiny from other 
eyes. 

Dr. Sutheran approached his patient. She was under 
the influence of Opium, taken to lull the consciousness of 
pain. Helen might lay aside the compulsion with which 
she suppressed her fears, for her mother lay in too heavy 
a stupor to be affected by any thing she could say. 

With what unutterable, what thrilling anxiety, Helen 
watched Dr, Sutheran’s countenance as he took the with- 
ered hand in his own, and proceeded to make himself ac- 
quainted with her state. She would not speak—she could 
have shrieked, but she so subdued herself, that not a sigh 
escaped her; and she leant towards him, almost devour- 
ing him with her large gray eyes, from which the heavy 








drops were falling, and’ with a parted lip as pallid as her 
cheek. 

A few clear, luminous questions the doctor asked of 
Helen. She answered him concisely, without a superflu- 
ous word, for she had heard that he detested volubility. 
A few minutes’ investigation to his quick eye and clearly 
organized mind made him master of all the circumstances 
of the case needed for him to know. He then turned his 
eye on Helen. ‘You are alone?” he asked inquiringly. 

Yes.” , 

‘And your father?” 

“Js———”’ Helen’s convulsed lip could not utter-—“*dead;’’ 
but her eye glanced down over her mournful attire. 

‘You must send for some friend to lighten your nursing 
cares, poor girl, or you will be ill yourself.” 

Helen’s whole soul was in her face. With a burning 
complexion and upraised hands and eyes, the figure of 
breathless earnestness, she cried, “‘Is there hope! May I 
hope! Can you give me hope?” 

The thfilling power of the most passionate feeling was 
in Helen’s voice and eyes, and her agonized expectation 
made the moment’s pause of his reply seem to her inter- 
minable, It was but a moment, however, before his deep 
quick voice clearly and distinctly said— Yes, hope.” 

The physician himself, who had seen not alittle of the 
world, was startled by the passionate vehemence with 
which Helen threw herself upon him and embraced his 
hand. The warm tear glittered on it, and the fond caress 
passed over it before he could clearly know that he had 
been so honored, Ft was but a momentary impulse, but 
it was liké a fresh leaf in life to Dr. Sutheran, He was 
a reserved anda laconic man, and those who knew him 
best, seldom approached him with familiarity. 

He wrote, however, Helen watched the motion of his _ 
pen, but she did not dare tospeak even'to ask him to for- 
give her. He rose to retire, and Helen timidly and soft- 
ly dropped a fee into his hand, She could not speak; it 
looked so like insult to pay for such obligations, The 
physician looked on his fee, which glittered through his 
fingers, then on Helen, and then around the room; and it 
might be, the thought of returning it came across his 
brain, but the remembrance of Helen’s note, written with 
the orthography and diction of a gentlewoman, gave him 
the fear that he might wound more than benefit. The 
hurried movement with which it seemed that he was 
about to transfer the doubtful gold into his pocket, how- 
ever, defeated his intention—it dropped through his fin- 
gers, and rolled on the floor. 

“Do not trouble yourself,” cried the doctor; “I have 
not time. I have another patient to visit to-night.” 
And so saying, he hastily left the room. 

“I was right,” said the doctor, to himself, as he des- 
cended the stairs, ‘it was the last, or she would have of- 
fered me another.” 
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‘sAnastasia, my dear, put on your shawl.—That knock 
—it was the doctor. There, lie down on the couch. No, 
do not quite lie, it is ungraceful; only recline. Here; 
dear, take your vinaigrette. Emelia, have that lamp re- 
moved; it is too near.” ; 

“There is not time, mamma, to summon the servant.” 

‘Then do it yourself. You are unsisterly, Emelia.” 

Emelia obeyed, but rather dilatorily. ‘1 have a great 
mind to throw it down,” she murmured to herself, 
‘‘What a delightful hurry we should all be in! But, no, 
it would seem so awkward: and I have te seem awk- 
ward.” : 

So the French lamp, which was shedding too vivid a 
light, was removed; and the fair Anastasia reclined upon 
the couch. Itis true, that Anastasia was very pretty, 
and all her adjuncts were so arranged as to enhance that 
prettiness as much as possible. She was naturally very 
fair, and as it was now her particular desire to be pale 
also, she had not on a pastiele of rouge, though its pres- 
ence at other times had left the sallowness which always 
follows on its use. A low cap—not one of your three- 
story, high caps—but a pretty, modest, cottage cap, laced 
with pink satin riband, and pink satin strings--tied, not 
streaming—a striped white muslin dressing-gown, fasten- 
ed down with bows—(we like to be particular in the mi- 
nutie of ladies’ dresses, it is so important and so interest- 
ing,) and black satin slippers sandalled with white, com- 
pleted the equipment of the fair Arabella St. Vincent. 

«That will do,” said the fond, the tender, the anxious 
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mother; “that will do charmingly—stay, a book. It 
looks too much like arrangement not to be occupied. A 
book, Emelia, a book! The Lovesof the Angels! Psha, 
irl not that! How I wish we had Harvey’s Meditations; 
here is Mrs. Chapone,.we will make that do; so 
ee 

And all this for a grave, serious doctor—a fusty, musty, 
crusty doctor, Ah! but this doctor was not above five- 
and-thirty, and he had a practice of twelve thousand a 
ear. 

7 Dr. Sutheran entered. Mamma met him at the door 
with a head surmounted with a cap, and a cap surmount- 
ed with bows at least a yard high. Her welcome inun- 
dated him with words, but it was doubtful whether or not 
he heard them, as he walked straight up to Anastasia and 
her sofa. Anastasia looked soft as—as—Circassian cream; 
and her few murmurred words were sweet as her lyre, 
and as silvery-sounded. It must have been Dr. Suther- 
an’s want of taste, if he thought they breathed of affecta- 
tion. 

Anastasia relinquished the book which she had been 
studying, leying her golden vinaigrette upon the open 
page, and then daintily presented her soft, white hand to 
the doctor. He felt her pulse, but saw no more of the 
beauty of that hand than a blind man; or, at least, if he 
saw, he heeded it as little. He listened with a sort of 
desperate patience to the tender fears of the mother, and 
the murmurred symptoms of the patient. The mother 
implored him, with a white handkerchief to her eyes, to 

her if there were danger; while the daughter fixed 
her soft, yr) « patient eyes upon him, and looked 
beautiful with all her might. 

“Danger! no, certainly: nothing but nerves,” said the 
doctor; ‘‘but, however, let me have pen and paper.” 

“Nothing but nerves!” thought Anastasia, to herself. 
“What an unfeeling, insensible wretch!” 

Mra. St. Vincent took care that the required pen and 
paper should not appear too promptly, and employed the 
interim in persecuting the doctor with civilities. She 
had doubted at first whether it would be politic to notice 
his muddy shoes, but decided at length on making them 
the pretence of additional courtesies; so she took occa- 
sion suddenly to perceive them, and to feel great alarm 
lest Dr. Sutheran’s valuable health should be endanger- 
ed, She offered to his choice and use every possible va- 
riety of stocking, which had ever been manufactured, 
from the course knitting days of our antediluvian ances- 
tors to our own, without even implying that they might 
be too small; but Dr. Southeran was inflexible, and in 
spite of her soft solicitude, after waiting for the means of 
writing nearly as long as though he had desired a pen 
from the Rock’s wing, he at length said, and said it like 
@ bear, as Anastasia afterwards affirmed, ‘Your paper, 
madam; you do not know the value of my time.” 

We need not say that the implements of writing were 
not long in furthcoming, after this uncouth speech. The 
nauseous mixture was soon inscribed, though destined to 
advance no further in approximation, for Anastasia had no 
design further to punish herself by approaching her fair 
Yips to any such vile decoction; the ductor had received 
hie fee, and transferred it to his pocket, without the 
slightest mischance, and, with an inflexion of the body 
that none but the most observing eyes could have discov- 
ered, had left the room. 

But mamma had not done with him yet, bear though he 
was. She followed him down stairs, conducted him into 
the parlor, and there opened to him the fulness of her 

maternal heart, implored him to be quite candid, and 
dwelt upon the manifold perfections of her dear Anastasia 
as the cause and excuse of her extreme anxiety—so good 
a daughter, so sweet a disposition, so angelic a temper, 
dee. duc. dc. 
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was in the mean. detail of daily cares, poor and trifling in 
themselves, yet making up the sum of daily comfort, if 
not of daily happiness. It was Helen, that with sylph- 

like step hovered round that miserable bed, fruitful in con- 

contrivances and resources to make it less miserable. 

Helen, who supported the aching head, and made the nau- 

seous cup less bitter with the sweetnings of her love. 

Helen, who could now smile away poverty and want, 

sickness and sorrow. 

Dr. Sutheran’s medicine had produced an instantaneous 

chenge in the state of his patient. When he entered that 

obscure apartment on the ensuing day, he saw, at a glance, 

that a change had passed over its aspect. The neatness 

of arrangement had materially iessened the dismalness of 
its poverty; while Helen’s glad eyes welcomed him, and 

consciousness was in the countenance of the sufferer. In 

spite of the rigidness and reserve of his character, Dr. 
Sutheran never felt a sweeter emotion than when sitting 
by that lowly bed with the thankfulness of relieved suffer- 
ing before him, and fullowed by the adorning gratitude of 
Helen’s looks. 

A faint streak of the fairest sunshine gleamed through 
the narrow casement, and fell on Helen’s figure as she 
stooped over her mother’s pillow, opposite to where Dr. 
Sutheran sat. The physician’s eye took in both patient 
and attendant; and, While looking inthe glassy eyes, and 
feeling the parched hands of the one, a something like 
comparison glanced across his mind, as the fair image of 
his fair patient Anastasia presented itself. He thought of 
the soft affectation of the one, and he saw the noble disre- 
gard of self displayed in the other. He had seen Miss 
St. Vincent’s white hand and pretty foot, her flowing 
robe, and her cottage cap, for few things escaped the doc- 
tor’s observation; and he now saw as clearly Helen’s sim- 
ply braided hair, and her serge-like black dress—a gar- 
ment but one degree removed from poverty. 

“And what sort of night!’ asked the physician. ‘No, 
do not attempt to speak;’’ for the pale lips of the invalid 
opened to reply. ‘*You can tell me, perhaps,” said he, 
as he nodded over the bed to Helen. 

Helen told him, in her fervent words, that the stupor 
had not passed away till morning. 

**Who watched her?” 
“I did,” said Helen. 

a strange place.” 


‘She never leaves me,’’ murmured the poor sufferer. 

“You will disable yourself,” said the doctor; “I told 

you last night to send for some friend.” 

‘““We are without friends,” said Helen; “the unfortu- 

nate have no friends.” 

‘The unfortunate!” repeated the physician. 

“Forgive me,” said Helen; I am ungrateful to Heaven 

and to you. You bid me “hope;” and can I call myself 

— I should have said, we are’strangers in Lon- 
on.”’ 


Dr. Sutheran lingered a moment in silence. Helen 
thought that he waited for his fee, and she hastened to 
present his first and second in company together. The 
doctor, however, jaid the two on the table, hastily saying, 
“We do not take fees from widows, so never mention it 
again;” and before Helen could clearly understand his 
meaning, he had gone. 
It was a fortunate circumstance that our physician did 
not take fees from widows, for Helen’s exertions could 
scarcely keep pace with her necessities. 
Still she sank not, but upborne by the spirit of hope, 
she was cheerful under a load of bodily fatigue and desti- 
a the extent of which she never paused to contem- 
plate. 

Day after day did Dr. Sutheran visit the poor widow 
and her daughter. To Helen his visits were as the ygol- 























































**I could not leave my mother in 





Dr. Sutheran chafed internally; all the relief he afford- 
ed to her agonizing solicitude, was comprehended in the 
brief words, “‘Madam, your daughter will be as well as 
yourself in a few days, if she be not now.” é 

Mre. St. Vincent returned up stairs. ‘Remember, 
Anastasia, that I cannot afford more than twenty guineas. 
Ten visits, two guineas a visit. You must make the 
most of them.” 


Very different, meanwhile, had been the effect of his 
visit in that abode of misery which he had last left. Like 
May, he had caused flowers to spring up where he had 
trod—a simile for which Dr. Sutheran ought to be very 
much obliged to our pen, considering that he was not par- 
ticularly remarkable for an elastic foot. 

Helen Lee livedagain. All her powers rallied—all her 
strength revived. Dr. Sutheran’s word ‘‘hope,” seemed 


den moments of life. All that he said became to her the 
hoarded treasure of memory—and let men say what they 
will, the memory of some hearts is sweet, aye, even 
sweeter than their hopes. 

Dr. Sutheran, too, learned tounbend. Reader, take it 
on our philosophy that the rigid without, are seldom the 
austere within. The aspect is only one of those natural 
deceptions which nature innocently assumes to hide its 
own sensibilities. The heart veils itself from the gaze of 
the unfeeling, because its feelings are too proud for ex- 
posure, too delicate for sympathy. 

Dr. Sutheran knew that he was repulsive, knew it while 
he continued the habit, for we have said it was the dis- 
guise under which his softer nature hid itself. It was his 
torment, for the softness of that nature required sympathy, 
which its own repulsive veil for ever distanced. 

But Helen’s nature, on the contrary, was all fresh, all 
open, undisguised. Her mother had been Jong a sufferer, 





the mgis which was to shield her from harm, to support 
her under every exigence. 

O happy stage of life! would that we could feel again 
but one of thy up-springing thoughts, one of thy bound. 


ing hopes, one of thy fearless emotions, one of thy full- 
One 
of thy glowing thoughts were worth a year of the life of 


trusting feelings, one of thy generous confidences! 


him who hath tasted of the tree of knowledge! 


And much need was there for Helen Lee’s exertions, 


and Helen, through her girlhood, had been chained to her 
sick pillow. Their little family had resided in Northum- 
berland in comparative competence, until some twelve 


income had died with him, and Helen was left to strug- 
gle with poverty, and to maintain her parent. 

That parent was to Helen’s affectionate heart its all. 
She had never through her life left her for a day; searcely 
for an hour—and that she should die! O death, thou art 











and nobly did she make them. Nobly, we say, though it 


the crowning curse! 





months back, when, on her father’s sudden death, their||i 


She had exhausted the medical skill of their country 
vicinity, when the hope of Dr. Sutheran’s skill was sug- 
gested to her. Helen had decision. She immediately 
converted their household treasure into money; had her 
mother conveyed on board ship; endured a suffering voy- 
age; entered London as a stranger; and sent to Dr. Suth- 
eran. 

Through all this Helen’s trusting hope had borne her, 
but when, through an aching day and night, she had 
watched her mothers lying in stupefaction, unable to ex- 
change a word of sympathy, without a human being to 
feel interested in her sufferings, and alone im a vast and 
inhospitable metropolis—then Helen’s heart gave way, 
and despair was fast possessing her soul, when Dr. Suthe- 
ran’s ‘*hope” anew inspired her. 

He had given her back her parent from the grave, as far 
as human means can act under the divine will; that pa- 
rent who could now smile upon her, talk with her, and en- 
ter into her plans and hopes; and Helen loved him, inno- 
cently and gratefully loved him, as the kindest and great- 
est of human beings. 

It was sweet to te loved. Love, the highest and dear- 
est gift of the Deity. It is sweet in every change, at 
every time, in every place. Sweet from all and to all. 
O disgusting feignings, what are ye to the light of true 
affection, though it beam in the eye of an infant, without 
interchange of intellect, and resting only on the divinity 
of its emanation! Of an infant’said we! aye, even in the 
caress of a dog it is sweet. 

To Dr. Sutheran the consciousness was precious. He 
carried about with him an acme of happiness which he 
had never known before. Helen’s eyes, her age, her large, 
full, trusting, loving, innocent eyes, followed him wher- 
ever he went, and our physician was happy. All the 
world had respected Dr. Sutheran. Thousands had done 
justice to his talents, but it was the first time he had 
known how very sweet it was to be disinterestedly loved. 
He could even smile at Anastasia and her folly, and sym- 
pathise with Mrs. St. Vincent’s maternal fears. 


It was at this period that that dreadful scourge which 
ravaged not only Europe, but most of the portions of the 
earth where man has fixed his dwelling, burst out among 
ourselves in its most fearful violence. Dr. Sutheran was 
one of those philanthropic men who had offered to incur 
the hazard of its investigation, in that place where its 
virulence was the most fearful, its form the most terrific. 

It was needful that these patriot men—patriots not to 
their country but to their species—should be culled from 
those most distinguished in talent; it seemed to be a cost- 
lier sacrifice, but ‘verily they had their reward.’ At the 
time when Dr. Sutheran -had made his offer of service, 
he had not paid his first visit to the solitary dwelling of 
Helen Lee; in the interim arrangements had been mak- 
ing; they were now completed, and the physician pro- 
ceeded to pay that visit which might haply be his last. 

Their little apartment was arranged with even more 
than its ordinary care. Helen’s mother looked more 
grateful, Helen more happy. We have said that our phy- 
sician had unbent in his intercourse with Helen, and the 
consequence was, that Helen had forgotten all her awe, 
her fear, her reserve towards him. There was something 
in her open-hearted innocent confidence, so cheering, 80 
amusing, from the aching study of his life, that he had in- 
sensibly learnt to think that his chatting with Helen was 
the relieving sensation of his existence. Independent of 
her grateful affection there was a raciness in the natural 
suggestions of her unsophisticated thoughts which carried 
a peculiar charm to his philosophical and somewhat meta- 
physical mind. 

On this day it would not have displeased him to have 
found Helen sad. On the contrary she was gay. She 
smiled in his face, and told him he was grave. 

He denied the charge. 

“Then worse, Dr. Sutheran—you are sorrowful.” 

“No, Helen, no.” 

‘No, doctor, no. You may be grave and even sorrow- 
ful in every place in the wide world, but never here, never 
in this little room. At balls, and banquets, and in pala- 
ces, but never in our little chamber. O, how I should like 
to be rich, and then, I would build sych a beautiful temple 
over this place, and dedicate it to you, as the ancients 
used to do to their heroes.” 

**You little heathen.” ; 

“© I don’t mind your calling me names: but no, I would 
not change this dear room. pete not move an article 
of furnit I would keep it all precisely as it is, to re- 
mind me where you had been, and what you had done- 
But I think I should like to be rich too, but then you 
must be poor, or else it would be of no use.” 

‘*W ould it not be as well, Helen, for me to be rich?” 
“No, not quite, because then I could give you. noth- 









“Might I not give to you! Would not that be the 

same?” 
“No,” said Helen, ‘no. It would be such a delightful 
thing to make presents to you. And yet,” surely the 
‘was womanly, “‘perhaps you are so proud that you 


would rather give. You would not have the kindmess to 
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take. Itis ee Hs who have affection enough 
the inferior. it is better perhaps as it is,”—and 
Helen breathed a discontented sigh, : 

«Perhaps it is better, Helen, as it is,” replied Dr. 
Sutheran, ‘‘but remember that affection knows no inferiori- 
ty; and now, tell me, could you be content to take? Be 
candid, my little Helen.” 

Helen felt instantly that Dr. Sutheran was forsaking 
imaginary ground for their real position. Her cheek 
flushed as she said, “Would you place me on ground 
upon which you would not stand yourself! Unkind Dr. 
Sutheran!” And she tried to speak playfully. 

“Unkind Helen,” responded Dr. Sutheran, in a re- 

roachful tone; ‘and more than unkind thus to embitter 
my farewell visit.” 

Helen’s face turned from the deepest crimson to the 
deadliest white. She rose and left the room. 

Dr. Sutheran kindly and calmly repeated to Mrs. Lee 
all those directions which he thought might conduce to her 
final re-establishment. He told her that he should be ab- 
sent for a time, as he was going a journey, but that she 
should hear from him again on his return; and he took his 

eave. 

; Dr. Sutheran had carefully concealed from Helen the 
nature of his absence. He wished not to prove her feel- 
ings by her misery. He wished to save her from all anxiety. 

Our physician went home and wrote a codicil to his 
will. He would gladly have saved her from present toil. 
Helen’s interdict did not reach the future. 



































Dr. Sutheran’s hope was futile. Helen saw in a public 

r the nature of his expedition; saw his name, his 

talents, his philanthropy, his self-immolation, lauded to 
the skies. 

From that hour Helen’s energy had gone. Her soul 
withered, her spirit died within her. She thought of that 
one word “hope,” but it was only to loathe a feeling that 
she could not feel. 

Pale, sickly days succeeded to each other. Her duties 
yound her mother were performed mechanically; but 
where was the buoyancy that had once lightened them! 


Helen was sitting by the lonely window. She was 
working. It was for their subsistence. 

“Cease, my dear Helen,” said her mother; “the light 
istoo dim. You will blind yourself.” 

Helen knew it, and it was therefore that she dared not 
weep. Not weep even for him, lest she should see her 
mother starve. How are we governed! 

Her head drooped upon her hand. She was living in 
the past, and probably the din of battle would not have 
aroused her, when an indistinct sound, a measured foot- 
fall, that to indifferent ears would have been scarcely 
audible, struck not on her ear alone, but on her heart. 
The blood rushed to its strong hold in eddying whirls, 
the brain reeled—Helen felt and knew that Dr. Sutheran 
had returned. 

Women are strange compounds. A month ago Helen 
would almost have thrown herself into his arms. Now 
she knew that she loved him, and with that sudden hy- 
pocrisy, that it may be delicacy teaches, she controlled 
her deep delight, her passion of joy, and was in a miracu- 

lously little time prepared to receive him with an indiffer- 
ence that would have disgraced the commonest acquaint- 


ance. 

Had Dr. Sutheran had time to see that frigid indiffer- 
ence, he might have doubted Helen’s affection, and sup- 
pressed his own. Happily they had for a timeexchanged 
characters. Thecold, the austere physician, abandoning 
himself to his happiness, took Helen’s hands within his 
own, and in a voice of unutterable affection, said, ‘‘Wel- 
come me, my Helen. You who have been so good a 
daughter will not as a wife be less precious. Be mine!” 
—London Metropolitan Magazine. 
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THE PERPETUITY OF WOMAN'S LOVE. 
BY E. L. BULWER. 


The angels strung their harps in Heaven, and their 
music went up like a stream of odors to the pavillions 
of the Most High. But the harp of Seralim was sweeter 
than that of his fellows, and the voice of the Invisible 
One, (for the angels themselves know not the glories of 
Jehovah—only far in the depths of Heaven, they see 
one unsleeping Eye watching forever over creation,) was 
heard saying, 

“Ask a gift for the love that burns upon thy song, and 
it shall be given thee.” 

And Seralim answered, 

“Then am I in that place which men call Purgatory, 
and which is the escape from Hell, but the painful porch 
of Heaven, many souls that adore Thee, and yet are 
punished justly for their sins; grant me the boon to visit 
them at times, and solace their suffering by the hymns 
of the harp that is consecrated to Thee! 

And the voice answered— ; 

“Thy prayer is heard, oh gentlest of the angels! It 
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Théu hast thy will.” 

Then the angel sung the praises of God, and when the 
song was done, he rose from his azure throne at the right 
hand of Gabriel, and spreading his rainbow wings, he 
flew to that melancholy orb, which, nearest to earth, ech- 
oes with the shrieks of souls that by torture become pure. 

Then the unhappy ones see from afar the bright courts 
they are hereafter to obtain, and the shapes of glorious 
beings, who, fresh from the fountains of immortality, 
walk, amidst the gardens of Paradise, and feel that their 
happiness hath no to-morrow, and make the true difference 
between Purgatory and Hell. 


tal gates, sat down upon a blasted rock and struck his 
divine lyre, and a peace fell over the wretched; the 
demon ceased to torture, and the victim to wail. As 
sleep to the mourners of earth was the song of the angel 
to the souls of the purifying star: one only voice amidst the 
general stillness seemed not Julled by the angel: it was 
the voice of a woman, and it continued to cry out with 
a sharp cry, 


melodies were exhausted; but still the solitary voice, 
unheeding—unconscious even of—the sweetest harp of 
the angel choir, cried out— 


the spot whence the voice came, 
young and beautiful girl chained to a rock, and the demon 
lying idly by. And Seralim said tothe demons, “Doth 
the song lull ye thus to rest!” 


than all our torments; therefore are we idle.” 


voice which stilled her cry—for in what state do we out- 
live sympathy! 
wherefore wailest thou with the same plaintive wail! 
and why does the harp that soothes the most guilty of thy 
companions, fail in its melody with thee?” 


speakest to one who on earth loved God’s creature more 
than God; therefore is she thus justly sentenced. But I 
know that my poor Adenheim mourns ceaselessly for me, 
and the thought of his sorrow is more intolerable to me, 
than all that the demons can inflict.” 


the angel. 
ned for him,” replied the spirit simply. 


the nature of the sons of Heaven. 
‘can I minister to thy sorrow!” 


up her mist-like impalpable arms, and cried—‘‘Give me— 
oh, give me to return to earth but for one little hour, that 
I may visit my Adenhiem; and that, concealing from him 
my present sufferings, I may comfort him in his own.” 


may not weep in the sight of others, “I could indeed 
grant thee this boon, but thou knowest not the penalty. 
For the souls in Purgatory may return to earth; but heavy 
is the sentence that uwaits their return. 
one hour on earth, thou must add a thousand years to the 
tortures of thy confinement here!” 


brave the doom. 
thou wouldst know, oh celestial visitant, that one hour of 
consolation to the one we love is worth a thousand, thou- 
sand ages of torture to ourselves! 
convince my Adenheim; no matter what becomes of me.” 


regions, which on that orb none else could discern, the 
rays that parted from the all-guarding eye; and heard the 
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good to Him who chastises but from love. Go! |jstrued such common courtesy! Nay, dearest lady, this 
heart is virgin to thee,” 

“And what!” said the lady of Falkenberg, as she euf- 
fered the arm of Adenheim to encircle her slender waist, 
“didst thou not grieve for her loss?” 

“Why, verily, yes, for the first week; but in thy bright 
eyes I found ready consolation.” 

At this moment the Lord of Adenheim thought he 
heard a deep sigh behind him; he turned, but saw noth- 
ing, save aslight mist that gradually faded away and 
vanished in the distance. Where was the necessity for 
Ida to reveal herself? 

* * * * * * 

“And thou didst not, then, do thine errand to thy lov- 
er?” said Seralim, as the spirit of the wronged Ida re- 
turned to Purgatory. 

“Bid the demons recommence their torture,” was poor 
Ida’s answer. 

“And was it for this that thou hast added a thousand 
years to thy doom?” 

“Alas!” answered Ida, “after the single hour I have 
endured on earth, there seems to be but little terrible in a 
thousand fresh es of Purgatory!” 

“What! is the story ended!” asked Gertrude. 

“Yes.” 

“Nay, surely the thousand years were not added te 
poor Id a’s doom; and Seralim bore her back with him to 
Heaven?” 

“The Legend saith no more. The writer was conten- 
ted to show the Perrerurry or,Woman’s Love.”—Pil- 
grims of the Rhine. 
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Then the angel folded his wings, and entering the crys- 


“Oh, Adenheim—Adenheim, mourn not for the Jost.” 
The angel struck chord after chord, till his most skilful 


“Oh, Adenheim—Adenheim, mourn not for the lost.” 
The Seralim’s interest was aroused, and approaching 
he saw the spirit of a 











And they answered, ‘“‘Her care for another is bitterer 











Then the angel approached the spirit and said, in @|/ Marganau Arrection.—While the Carcass, one of the 


ships of Captain Philips’s voyage of discovery to the North 
Pole, was locked in the ice, early one morning the man at 
the mast head gave notice that three bears were making: 
their way very fast over the frozen ocean, and were direct- 
ing their course towards the ship. They had no doubt 
been invited by the scent of some blubber of a sea-horse, 
which the crew had killed a few days before, and which 
having been set on fire, was burning on the ice at the time 
of their approach. They proved to be a she bear and her 
two cubs; but the cubs were nearly as large as the dam. 
They ran eagerly to the fire, and drew out from the flames 
part of the flesh of the sea horse that remained unconsumed 
and ate it voraciously. “ 

The crew of'the ship threw great lumps of the flesh 
they had still left upon the ice, which the old bear fetched 
away singly, laying every piece before the cubs as she 
orought it, and dividing it, gave each a share, reserving but 
a small portion to herself. As she was fetching away the 
last piece they levelled their muskets at the cubs, and shot 
them both dead, at the same time wounding the dam in her 
retreat, but not mortally. It would have drawn tears of 
pity from any but the most unfeeling, to have marked the 
affectionate concern expressed by this poor animal in the 
dying moments of her expiring youth. Though she was 
severely wounded and could but just crawl to the place 
where they lay, she carried the lump of flesh she had just 
fetched away as she had done the others, tore it im pieces 
and Jaid it down before them. When she saw they refused 
to eat she laid her paws first upon one, then upon the 
other and endeavored to raise them up, making at the same 
time, the most pitiable moans. Finding she could not 
stir them she went off and moaned; and that not availing 
to entice them away she returned, and smelling round them 
began to lick their wounds. She went a second time as 
before and having crawled a few paces looked again behind 
her and for some time stood moaning. But still her cubs 
not rising to follow she returned to them anew and with 
signs of inexpressible fondness went round pawing them 
successively. Finding at last that they were cold and 
lifeless, she raised her head towards the ship and growled 
a curse upon the destroyers which they returned with a 
volley of muskets. She fell betweenher cubs and died Jick- 
ing their wounds.——Book of Nature. 


‘“‘Wherefore, oh daughter of earth 


“Oh, radiant stranger,” answered the poor spirit, “thou 


‘‘And how knowest thou that he laments thee?’ asked 
‘Because I know with what agony I should have mour- 


The divine nature of the angel was touched, for love is 
‘**And how,” said he, 


A transport seemed to agitate the spirit, and she lifted 


‘*Alas!” said the angel, turning away his eyes, for angels 


In a word, for 


‘Is that allt” cried the spirit; “willingly, then, will I 
Ah! surely they love not in Heaven, or 


Let ine comfort and 


Then the angel looked high, and she saw in far distant 


voice of the Eternal One, bidding him act as his pity 
whispered. He looked on the spirit, and her shadowy 
arms stretched pleadingly towards him; he uttered the 
word that looses the bars of the gate of Purgatory: and lo, 
the spirit had re-entered the human world. 

It was night in the halls of the Lord of Adenheim; and 
he sate at the head of his glittering-board: loud and long 
was the laugh and merry the jest that echoed around; and 
the laugh and the jest of the Lord’ of Adenheim were 
louder and merrier than all. 

And by his right side sate a beautiful lady: and ever 
and anon he turned from others to whisper soft vows in 
her ear. 

‘And oh,” said the bright dame of Falkenberg, “thy 
words what ladye can believe; didst thou not utter the 
same oaths, and promise the same love to Ida, the fair 
daughter of Loden; and now tut three little months have 
closed upon her grave?” 

“By my halidom,” quoth the young Lord of Adenhém, 
“thou dost thy beauty marvellous injustice. Ida! why, 


NUMBER OF LIVING BEINGS. 

The immense multitude of animated beings which peo- 
ple the earth, and ample provision which is made for their 
necessities, furnish irresistible evidence of Divine good- 
ness. It has been ascertained that more than sixty thou- 
sand species of animals inhabit the air, the earth, and the 
waters, besides many thousands which have not yet come 
within the observation of the naturalist. On the surface 
of the earth, there is not a patch of ground, nor portion of 
water, a single shrub, tree, or herb, and scarcely a single 
leaf in the forest, but what teems with animated beings. 
How many hundreds of millions have their dwellings in 
caves, in the clefts of rocks, in the bark of trees, in the 
ditches, in marshes, in the forests, the mountains, and the 
valleys! What innumerable shoals of fishes inhabit the 


thou mockest me; I love the daughter of Loden! why, how|| ocean, and sport in the seas and rivers! What millions 
then should I be worthy of thee? A few gay words, a//on millions of birds and flying insects, in endless variety, 
few passing smiles—behold all the love Adenheim ever|| wing their flight through 


the atmosphere above and around 


bore to Ida. Was it my fault if the poor fool miscon-||us! Were we to suppose that each species, on an ave- 
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rage, contains four bundred millions of individuals, there 
would be 24,000,000,000, or 24 billions of living crea- 
tures belonging to all the known species which inhabit the 
different regions of the world, beside the multitudes of 
unknown species yet undiscovered, which is thirty thou- 
sand times the number of all the human beings that people 
the globe. Besides these, thére are multitudes of anisma- 
ted being which no man can number, invisible to the unas- 
sisted eye, and dispersed through every region of the 
earth, air, and seas, In a small stagnant pool, which in 
summer appears covered with a green scum, there are 
more microscopic animalcules than would outnumber all 
the inhabitants of the earth. How immense then must 
be the collective number of these creatures throughout 
every region of the earth and atmosphere! It surpasses 
all our conceptions. Now, it is a fact, that from the ele- 
phant to the mite—from the whale to the oyster—from 
the eagle to the gnat, or the microscopic animacule—no 
animal can subsist without nourishment. Every species 
too requires a different kind of food. Some live on grass, 
some on shrubs, some on flowers, and some on trees. 
Some feed only on roots of vegetables, some on the stalk, 
gome on the leaves, some on the fruit, some on the seed, 
some on the whole plant; some prefer one species of grass, 
some another. 

Yet such is the undoubted munificence of the Creator, 
that all the myriads of sentient beings are amply provided 
for, and nourished by his bounty! ‘The-eyes of all these 
look unto him, and he openeth his hand and satisfieth the 
desires of every living thing.” He has so arranged the 
world, that every place affords the proper food for all the 
living creatures with which it abounds. He has furnish- 
ed them with every organ and apparatus of instruments 
for gathering, preparing and digesting their food, and has 
endowed them with admirable sagacity in finding out and 
providing their nourishment, and in enabling them to dis- 
tinguish between what is salutary and what is pernicious. 
In the exercise of these faculties, and in all their move- 
ments, they appear to experience a happiness suitable to 
their nature. The young of all animals, in the exercise 
of their newly acquired faculties, the fishes sporting in 
the waters, the birds skimming beneath the sky. and 
warbling in the thickets, the gamesome cattle browsing in 
the pastures, the wild deer bounding through the forests, 
the insects gliding through the air and along the ground, 
proclaim, by the variety of their movements, and their 
various tones and gesticulations, that the exercise of their 
powers is connected with enjoyment. In this boundless 
scene of beneficence we behold a striking illustration of 
the declarations of the inspired writers, that “the Lord is 

to all,” that ‘the earth is full of his riches,’ and 
that “this tender mercies are over all his works.” 

Such are a few evidences of the benevolence of the 
Deity, as displayed in the arrangements of the material 
world. However plain and obvious they may appear to 
a reflecting mind, they are almost entirely overlooked by 
the bulk of mankind, owing to their ignorance of the facts 
of natural history and science, and the consequent inat- 
tention and apathy with which they are accustomed to 
view tlie objects of the visible creation. Hence they are 
incapacitated for appreciating the beneficent character of 
the Creator, and the riches of his munificence, and inca- 
pable of feeling those emotions of admiration and gratitude 
which an intellectual contemplation of the scene of nature 
is calculated to inspire.—Dick’s Improvement of Society. 

SHAY’S REBELLION 

It was a time of confusion, terror and dismay in the old 
county of Hampshire 47 yearsago. ‘Without were fight- 
ings, within were fears.” Onthe 18th of Jan. 1787, about 
1800 men undcr Gen. Shepard, collected at Springfield to 
defend the barracks and public stores on the hill. A large 
number of these went from the .towns in the vicinity. 
Many assembled in Northampton the preceding day, and 
on the morning of the 18th about 100 sleighs filled with 
men left Northampton fo: Springfield. Between 50 and 
60 of the men were from Southampton, and about 130 
from Northampton; how many from other towns, we have 
no means of ascertaining. Nearly all the people of the 
Hamptons and Hadleys were on the side of government. 
—The insurgents or “regulators’’ began to collect at 
West Spring#eld on the 19th, and-on the 21st their num- 
ber at that place was 350, and they soon increased te 500 
or 600, under Capt. Luke Day. Gen. Shay marched 
from Pelham towards Springfield on the 24d, and on 
Thursday the 25th, approached the public buildings in 
Springfield at the head of 1200 men.—The result is well 
known. Gen. Shepard ordered the artillery to fire on 
them, three were killed and one mortally wounded, who 
died the next night. Gen. Shay’s forces retreated in 
great disorder. ‘Ihe persons slain were Ezekial Root 
and Ariel Webster of Greenfield, John Hunter of Shel- 
burne, and Jabez Spicer of Leyden. Gen. Lincoln, at 
the head of an army, collected in the eastern counties, ar- 
rived at Worcester on the 22d, and his troops reached 
Springfield on Friday and Saturday, Jan. 26 and 27. 
On Saturday, they marched to West Springfield, and the 
insurgents there under Day hastily retreated; about 250 of 
them arrived in Northampton the same evening, and took 


possession of the houses in South street. On Sunday af- 
ternoon they crossed the river to Hadley, passed 
Hadley street and joined Gen, Shay in Amherst. n. 
Shay, after the affair at Springfield, retreated first to 
Ludlow; on Friday marched to Chickopee; and on Satur- 
day night retreated to Amherst; on his way, his men 
committed some depredations in South Hadley, which he 
endeavored to prevent, but could not. On Monday, Jan. 
29, (47 years ago,) Gen. Lincoln marched from Springfield, 
came near Amherst, but finding that Shay had retreated 
to Pelham, he turned off and took up his quarters in Had- 
ley, where his troops remained until Saturday evening, 
the 3d of February.—Learning on that evening that Shay 
had left Pelham for Petersham, he put his army in motion 
at 8 o'clock, reached Petersham at 9 o’clock the next 
morning, captured 150 of Shay’s men, and dispersed the 
remainder. It was an intensely cold night; the wind was 
high, and the air filled with snow, and deep snow on the 
ground. In this march of 30 miles, the men suffered se- 
verely, and a great part were more or less frozen. There 
are probably many persons now living in the vicinity of 
Boston who have not forgotten that night. On Thursday, 
Feb. 8th, Gen. Lincoln came to Northampton with part 
of his forces, and the next day marched for Berkshire. 
While Gen. Lincoln remained in Hadley, his head 
quarters were at the house of Gen. Elisha Porter, sheriff 
of the county. The troops, said to be over 3000, were 
distributed throughout the village; almost every house 
had some. The field-pieces were placed on the north 
side of the meeting-house, the army assembled for pray- 
ers in the street nearly opposite Gen. Porter’s. A heap 
of snow was rolled up about six feet high, for a pulpit. 
As the voice of Dr. Hopkins, the minister of Hadley, was 
too feeble for the task, Dr. Lyman used to go over trom 
Hatfield, mount the snow pulpit, and offer earnest and 
fervent prayers in a voice that could be heard cistinctly 
by the whole. 


The eyes of beetles, silk-worms, flies, and several other 
kind of insects, are among the most curious and wonder- 
ful productions of the God of Nature. On the head of a 
fly are two large protuberances, on each side; these con- 
stitute its organs of vision. The whole of these protu- 
berances is covered with a multitude of hemispheres plac- 
ed with the utmost regularity in rows, crossing each other 
in a kind of lattice work. ‘These little hemispheres have 
each of them a minute transparent convex lens in the 
middle, each of which has a distant branch of optic nerve 
ministering to it; so that the different lenses may be con- 
sidered as so many distinct eyes. Mr. Leeurenhoek 
counted 5236 in the twoeyes of a silk worm, when in its 
Sly state; 3180 in each eye of the beetle; and 8000 in the 
two eyes of a common fly. Mr. Hook reckoned 14,000 in 
the eyes of a drone fly; and, in one of the eyes of a dra- 
gon fly, there have been reckoned 13,500 of these lenses, 
and, consequently, in both eyes, 27,000, every one of 
which is capable of forming a distinct image of any object 
in the same manner as & Common convex glass; so that 
there are 27,000 images formed on the retina of this lit- 
tle animal. Mr. Leeurenhoek having prepared the eye of 
a fly for the purpose, placed it a little further from his mi- 
criscope than when he would examine an object, so as to 
leave a proper local distance between it and the lens of 
his micriscope, and then looked through both, in the man- 
ner of a telescope, at the steeple of a church, which was 
299 feet high, and 750 feet distant, and could plainly see 
through every little lens, the whole steeple inverted, 
though not larger than the point of a fine needle; and 
then directing it to a neighboring house, saw through 
many of these little hemispheres, not only the front of the 
house, but also the doors and windows, and could discern 
distinctly, whether the windows were open or shut. 
Such an exquisite piece of Divine mechanism transcends 
all human comprehension.—Dick’s Christian Philosopher. 


Cuear Preasure.—In Dr. Aikin’s Letters to his Son, 
we meet with one on CHEAP PLEASURES, the whole of 
which is replete with good sense. It is intended to point 
out those sources of rational and innocent amusement 
which are within the reach of almost every person in the 
more wealthy as in the middle classes of society. We ex- 
tract from it the following as it recommends an occupation 
well adapted to the preservation of health. 

“So many advantages with respect to health, tranquilli- 
ty of mind, useful knowledge, and inexhaustible amuse- 
ment, are united in the study of nature, that I should not 
fail most warmly to recommend it to your notice, had you 
not already acquired a decided taste for its pursuits. In 
its faver | can speak from my own experience; for the 
study of English Botany caused several summers to glide 
away with me in more pure and active delight than al- 
most any other single object ever afforded me. It render- 
ed every ride and walk interesting, and converted the 
plodding rounds of business into excursions of pleasure. 
From the impression of these feelings, I have ever regard- 
ed as perfectly superfluous tlie pains taken by the friends 
of natural history, to show its ‘utility in reference to the 
common purposes of life. Many of their observations, 








indeed are true, and many serve to gain patrons for the 





study among those who measure every thing by the stand- 
ard of economical value; bat is it not enough to open a 
source of copious and cheap amusements, which tend to 
harmonize the mind, and elevate it to worthy conce 
tions of nature and its author! If I offera man happi- 
ness at an easy rate, unalloyed by any mixture, can I eon. 
fer on him a greater blessing! Nothing is more favora- 
ble to health and enjoyment than the combination of bodi- 
ly exertion and ardor of mind. This the researches of 
natural history afford in great perfection: and such is the 
variety of its objects, that the labors of the longest life 
cannot exhaust them. j 

The study of nature is in itself a cheap study; yet it 
may be pursued in a very expensive manner, by all the 
apparatus of cabinets, purchased collections, prints and 
drawings. But if you will content yourself with the 
great book of nature, and a few of its ablest expositors 
together with the riches your own industry may accumu- 
late, you will find enough of it within your own compass 
to answer all reasonable purposes of instruction and a- 
musements. We are both acquainted with an excellent 
naturalist, who, by a proper application of the time and 
money he has been able to spare out of a common writing 
school, has made himself the possessor ot more curious 
and accurate knowledge than falls to the lot of many 
owners of the most costly treasures. The recollections 
of his modest merit and scientific content, will ever, I 
am sure, endear to you those fertile stores of cheap 
delight.” 


Kipp’s Istanp.—This name, (says the Village Post— 
Gill, Massachusetts) is applied to a considerable Island 
lying in the river nearly opposite tothis village, latterly 
more commonly called Straton’s Island. There is a story 
current among the gossiping part of community, that the 
famous pirate, Kidd, once ascended the Connecticut to this 
place, and here buried an iron chest, containing a good 
share of his 

“Ninety bars of gold” 

This story was more popular formely, than at the present 
day, and an excavation is now to be seen on the southern 
point of the Island, where a believer in the ‘*hidden treas- 
ure” once made a diligent search. The digger, after con- 
sulting an old necromancer who resided then in this vi- 
cinity, repaired by night to this spot and commenced the 
operation, despite the horrible phantoms which appeared; 
and the digger (he is gone now) affirmed positively, that 
he reached the chest with an iron bar, when an unlucky 
word from his overjoyed brother attendant, caused the 
ponderous gold to remove from beneath their feet with a 
growl like distantthunder. The Island forms a prominent 
feature in our river scenery, and in the summer season 
when the woody shores and green banks of this noble 
stream are dressed in their annual foliage, it forms a beauti- 
ful retreat. The lovers of the romatic and the marvelous, 
are at such times often seen under sail for the “Island,” 
which, as long as Connecticut River runs, will perpetuate 
the memory of him whose 


“Name was Robert Kidd, 
As he Sailed.” 


Women 1n Exotanp.—Grant Thorburn is on a visit 
to Britain. In a letter to the editor of the N. Y! Com- 
mercial Advertiser, he describes some things that he has 
seen inLondon. The following is an extract. 

“IT saw in London, women dressed neat and clean, 
trundling wheelbarrows in the middle of the streets, 
seemingly carrying home, or taking clothes to be washed. 
In the markets ef London and Liverpool, are thousands 
of women, who make their living by carrying home the 
meat and vegetables. They have round baskets which 
they place on their heads. I have met delicate, good- 
looking females, trembling under the loads which they 
carried. 

“I saw two well-dressed young French women in the 
streets of Liverpool—they had a small organ, fixed ona 
four wheeled hand wagon. As the two dragged it along, 
they would stop, play and sing, with a mob around, who 
gave them afew pennies. I also saw a woman on the 
high-way, breaking stones to Macadamize the road. On 
another occasion, saw a woman, having a young child 
buckled on her back.—She was driving a one horse cart 
laden with coals, going up a steep part of the road, and 
the load being rather heavy for the horse, she took hold of 
the wheel and helped it to roll along till she got to the top 
of the hill. I thought this was most emphatically clap- 
ping the shoulder to the wheel. I thought if Trol- 
lope and Fiddler had seen such things in America, what 
a fine subject it would have been, to make for them a 

‘‘As far as I can observe, if the remark be true, that 
respect paid to women, is the true standard of refinement, 
—I think America is at least half a century ahead of 
them London folks. In short many, very many of the 
laborious, and menial offices are here performed by 
women. 


_ Warerratts on THE Aups.—The following deserip- 
tion of the picturesque cascades which the traveler often 
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meets with on crossing the Alps, is from the last number 
of tke North American Review: 

«Qn the tops of the loftiest mountains water rests like 
a mineral substance from age to age, fixed in the form of 
consolidated ice and snow. Immense masses, which gath- 
er upon these heights in winter, seek afterwards a lower 
level, in obedience to the laws of nature. This fluctua- 
tion, the result of necessary influences, gives birth to 
scenes of unequalled sublimity and beauty, and actuates, 
as it were, the moving scenery of the Alps. The cas- 
cade, the torrent, the progressive glacier, and the over- 
whelming avalanche, are but the shiftings, by which a 
disturbed element seeks to resume its wonted equilib- 
rium. 

The traveler, passing in summer through the Alpine re- 
gions, sees often before him what appears to be a white 
thread, suspended from the mountain side. This he 
knows to be a waterfall, but if he has seen Niagara, or 
even Terni, he will be struck with the great length of the 
cascade, perhaps five or six hundred feet, compared with 
the slender dimensions of the stream which constitutes it. 
These cascades generally reach the ground by successive 
leaps, but now and then a case occurs, in which the fall is 
unbroken, and the apparent slowness, the effect of dis- 
tance, with which the air is traversed by the descending 
waves. and volumes of spray, gives to the spectator the 
idea of something which floats, rather than falls. We re- 
collect to have seen instances, in which a considerable 
stream jetting from the top of a precipice, was dissolved 
in spray, and wholly lost to the sight, before it had accom- 
plished half its destined descent. A brook starting from 
beneath, and fed by the perpetual shower, gave evidence 
that the material of this beautiful illusion was not lost. A 
fall of this kind, singularly picturesque, is seen in the 
vale of Misocco, on the southern side of the Bernardino 
passage. The celebrated fall of Staubbach, in the Lau- 
terbrunen, nine hundred feet in height, is of the same 
description.” 


The editor of the Commercial Herald, a Philadelphia 
paper, in speaking of the singular case of theft which 
lately occurred in that city—a lady of wealth and highly 
respectable connexions robbing one of her acquaintances 
of two silver pitchers—relates the following instance of 
an exhibition of this propensity which came under his own 
knowledge:— ; 

We ourselves, knew a gentleman of family and wealth, 
who wanted nothing, but who would steal any thing, and 
every thing, that came in his way. He used to take silver 
spoons trom the table of the British minister at Wash- 
ington, and or being vastly taken one day with a ladle he 
pocketed it. The handle sticking some inches out of his 
pocket, the servant in charge of these things, ventured to 
point out the ladle, and to intimate that it was out of place, 
when it was most good humoredly given up. 


Matrimony.—The following beautiful extract is from 
‘Family Lectures,’ by Mrs. N. Sproat, of Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts:—‘A great portion of the wretchedness which has 
often embittered married life, I am pursuaded, has origina- 
ted in the neglect of trifles. Connubial happiness is a thing 
of too fine a texture to be handled roughly. It is a plant 
which will not even bear the touch of unkindness; a deli- 
cate flower, which indifference will chill, and suspicion 
blast. It must be watered with a shower of tender affec- 
tion, expanded with the glow of attention, and guarded 
with the impregnable barrier of unshaken contidence. 
Thus matured, i@ will bloom with fragrance in every season 
of life, and sweeten even the loneliness of declining years.’ 


A Hovse Keeper’s opinion or THE “CoTTer’s Satur- 
pay Nieut.”’—When Burns was invited to dine at Dunlop- 
house, a westland dame, who acted as house-keeper, appear- 
ed to doubt the propriety of her mistress entertaining a 
mete ploughman who made rhymes, as if he were a gentle- 
man of old descent. By way of convincing Mrs. M’Guis- 
too, for that was her name, of the bard’s right to such a 
distinction, Mrs. Dunlop gave her the ‘Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,’ to read. This was soon done: she returned the 
volume with a strong shaking of the head, saying, Nae 
doubt gentlemen and ladies think mickle o’ this, but for me 
its naething but what I saw i’ my father’s house every day, 
and I dinna see how he could hae tauld it in any other 
way.” 


Pappep Catves.—An action was. lately brought in 
London, by a fashionable tailor, against an auctioneer’s 
apprentice, to recover a bill of 41. 18s. (upwards of $20, 
for making him a pair of trowsers with *‘silk linings an 
padded calves!” The thin-legged youngster, being only 
in his sixteenth year, resisted the claim on the ground of 
his minority—or, to use a common expression here, plead 
the baby, act. The jury, however, thought that if his 
legs were so spindling as to need artificial calves, the en- 
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of cookery, to travelers in the western wilds, relates an 
anecdote which, he says, was told him by that able and 
accomplished officer. General Bernard. A French General, 
in the unfortunate Russian campaign, was taken prisoner 
by a Cossac Chief, who immediately recollected him as 
his host and entertainer on some former occasion. “Ah!” 
said he, with a joyful air of recognition, ‘‘you are are the 
officer at whose table I ate so many good things.” “Do 
not speak of it,” said the French officer, delighted at being 
recognized, and expecting some grand display of gratitude, 
‘Don’t speak of it—a mere trifle.” But I will speak of 
it,” said the Chief, ‘‘and you shall—be my cook.” The 
Frenchman, surprised and dismayed, and finding that the 
barbarian was absolutely in ernest, protested, upon his 
honor, that he had no knowledge of cookery; but the Cos- 
sac, not disposed to waste time in argument, ordered the 
knout to be administered, when the officer agreed to make 
a trial, and was duly installed in the kitchen, where he 
probably led a more comfortable though less dignified life 
than his comrades in the disastrous expedition. , 


Catatani.—lIt is well known and can hardly be credited, 
that this great singer, with all her experience of public 
favor, and inevitable consciousness of her own genius, 
continued to the very end of her career to be exceedingly 
timid and irresolute on entering upon her theatrical duties. 
She generally carried a bible upon the stage along with 
her, as a kind of charm to insure confidence, and always 
devoultly crossed herself, and prayed for support, as a 
soldier might do on going into battle. 


New Navticat Romance.—Cooper, it appears, is a- 
bout to have a rival in the author of a romance, called, 
Makana, or the land of the Savages, which is on the eve of 
appearing. The new production is said to abound in the 
most animated description of maritime adventure in the 
Indian Ocean, while the story is highly dramatic, and rich 
in incidents of a startling kind; and the romantic scenes 
of savage life, which it comprises, are rendered still more 
interesting by the presence of a heroine, in the person of 
the daughter of a British Officer. 


Someruinc New.— A lingual Telegraph, or language 
by music, which is capable of being put in practice at sea 
or on shore, by day or by night, has lately been invented 
in Paris. The members of the Academy of Fine Arts 
have recommended the invention, and Mr. Sudre, the 
inventor, to the notice of Government—conceiving the 
system to be of public utility, as securing the advantages 
of remote communication. 


An enterprise is on foot to visit the recently discovered 
island or continent of Palmer’s Land in the remote southern 
seas, for the purpose of hunting seals, and collecting furs. 
The Ophir, commanded by an experienced seaman, Capt. 
A. P. Brittingham, and now lying in this port, will proceed 
on this voyage as soon as the requisite arrangements can 
be made.—N. Y. Post. 


Lorp Grenvitte.—The late Lord Grenville is said to 
have been one of the haughtiest of the English Aristo- 
crats. He would never suffer the “common people” to 
come in contract with him—his valet de chambre was a 
decayed sprig of nobility—and his tailor was; obliged 
to measure him by his eye— and of course was well vers- 
ed in the principles of Geometry and Perspective. 


Curiots orrice.—During the ancient days of Welsh 
Royalty, among the 24th ranks of servants that attended 
the Court, was one called “the king’s feet bearer.” This 
wasa young gentleman whose duty it was to sit upon the 
floor with his back towards the fire, and hold the king’s 
feet in his bosom all the time he sat at table, to keep 
them warm and comfortable. 


To cultivate the sensibilities much, and a taste for ro-’ 
mance at an early age, to the neglect of more solid ac- 
quirements, is about as wise as to sow arable ground with 
poppies. In spring, all will be prematurely beautiful; in 
autumn, every thing bleak and bare; and there will be 
but a drowsy residuum in place of healthful nourishment, 
to be reaped from the fruit of the soil. 


It is not generally known that Mrs. Siddons left by will 
to Thomas Campbell (author of the Pleasures of Hope, ) all 
her diaries and momoranda, for the express purpose of 












he waiting boy, ‘*Donald, bring me bread, for I eat 
a great deal of bread to my steak.” nald answered 
with much modest simplicity, “Ay, and please your hon- 
or, and ye eat a great deal of steak to your bread.” 


The death of Casper Huser has produced a new chap- 
ter in the mystery of which he was the subject. A eontro- 
versery has sprung up about the manner of his death. 
Pamphlets have been written to prove that he killed himseif 
—a most inexplicable end of an inexplicable career. 








Rail Roads are as much the rage in Great Britian, as in 
this country —twelve bills incorporating rail road companies 
having received the royal assent during the late session of 
Parliament, and it is believed that a still greater number 
would be applied for during the present session. 
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(The following lines are from the ‘Pilgrims of the 
Rhine,” the last work of Bulwer.] 


BYRON. 


And he, the erring great, and dimly wise, 

O’er whom stern Judgment, while it censures, sighs; 
“The young, the beautiful”—whose music cast 

A haunting echo, where his shadow past; 

And with a deep, yet half disdainful, art, 

Chained to his wandering home, the world’s mute heart; 
Was he not thine—all thine?—his failings, powers, 
Faults, fame, and all that makes his memory ours? 
Not in this world his life; he breathed an air, 

Its light thy hope—its vapor thy despair. 

If earthlicr passion, snake-like, crept within—— 

If stung suspicion nursed ungenialsin— 

If his soul shrank within one sickly dream, 

Till self became his idol, as his theme: 








writing her Life, upon which the poet has been occupied 
ever since her decease; he has just completed his interest- 
ing task, and the work may be expected tobe through the 
press in the course of the ensuing month. — 


Carps—Were first invented in France in 1360, and 
first used by Charles VII. In 1387, the use of them was 





tire calf should be made to pay forthem. They there- 
fore returned a verdict for the full amount. 











Mga 18 in his “Recollections,” lately 
ished, in speaking of the convenience of a knowledge 


Yet while we blame, his mournful image chides, 
Asif we wronged the memory of a friend. 
As moonlight sways the trouble of the tides, 
Wild minstrel, didst thou sway the soul, and blend j 
Thyself with us, as in a common cause; 
And when thy wayward heart its rest had won, 
The eternal course of nature seemed to pause; 
We stood stunned—shocked; thy very life had grown 
A part—-a power—a being of our own! 


Oh, who shall tell what comforts yet were thine, 
In the lone darkness ofthe watchful mind? 
What time thou stood’st beside the rushing Rhine, 
Or heard, through Nero's towers, the mourning wind; 
Or watched the white moon in thy younger day, 
O’er shrunk Illyssus shed the dreaming ray? 
Victim and votary of the ideal, none 
Shall sound thy joys, or measure thy despair !— 
The harp is shattered, and the spirit gone, 
And half of beaven seems vanished from the air ! a 


Yet still the murmurs of the Adrian sea 
Shall blend with Tasso’s song, wild thoughts of thee: 
Thy shade shall gloom through old Ravenna's Iair, 
Till even the forest leaves seem stirred with prayer;” 
And when the future, envious of the past, 
Shall break the Argive’s iron sleep at last, 
Thy reverent name the Albanian youth shall keep:— 
Thy shape sbal) haunt th@Tonian maiden’s sleep;— 
Thy song shall linger e Oread’s hill, 
By love’s own iste, and Music’s ancient rill: 
And one gay halo, all unknown before, 
‘Crest the drear waste by Missolonghi's shore ! 


The following lines to a young mother, from the Tran- 
script, are evidently from the pen of Charles Sprague Esq. 
It is a matter of regret that Mr. Sprague’s life is devoted 
to any other than literary vocations, e seldom writes of 
late, and then only when deep feeling or some great occa- 
sion calls for strains, that none in our country can pour 
out with so much of the harmony of the olden time.—Low- 
el Journal. 


Young mother! what can feeble friendship say, 

To soothe the anguish of this mournful day? 

They; they alone, whose hearts like thine have bled, 
Know how the living sorrow for the dead; 

Each tutored voice that seeks such griefs to cheer, 
Strikes cold upon the weeping parent's ear; 

I've felt it all—alas! too well I know, 

How vain all earthly power to hush thy woe; 

God cheer thee, childless mother! ‘tis not given, 
‘To man to ward the blow that falls from Heaven. 


I've felt it all—as thou are feeling now; 

Like thee, with stricken heart and aching brow, 
T’ve sat and watched by dying Beauty's bed, 
And burning tears of hopeless anguish shed; 








forbidden in Castile. The game of chess was invented 
B.C. 103. 


Breap ann Steax.—An eldery fat gentleman in dis- 
cussing a warm beef steak at a Highland inn, called to 


T’ve gazed upon the sweet but pallid face, 

And vainly tried seme comfort there to trace; 

I've listened to the short and struggling breath; 
I've seen the cherub eye grow dim in death; 
Like.thee, Pve veiled my head in speechiess gloom, 
And laid my First Born in the silent tomb. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE DYING EXILE. 
Upon my brow I feel the damp of Death 
Grow chill beneath my touch, and soon the last 
Expiring moment of my fleeting breath, 
Will fade away, and be forever past; 
The hour of dissolution cometh fast, 
And I must leave this world’s deceitful shore, 
Bowed to the dust by stern misfortune’s blast; 
But ah, all tears, all pains will then be o’er, 
To crush the wandering exile’s heart with grief no more. 


But still, my country, when I think of thee, 
Long vanished pleasures to my heart return, 
And for awhile, from earthly influence free, 
The pent.up fires of my bosom burn; 

And memory, e’en from its funereal urn, 
Recalls cach scene of happiness again; 

But hark, e’en while in solitude I mourn, 

1 hear soft music's melancholy strain, 


And thoughts of home and kindred throng upon my brain. 


Once more I see each fond familiar face 
Dawn o'er the darkness which hath round me spread; 
Each loved and well-remembered spot I trace, 
Which now re echoes with the stranger's tread; 
° The shady grove where oft by fancy led, 
In youthful joy, | wandered forth alone, 
Hath now become a “City of the Dead,” 
And all its fairy loveliness has flown— 


Pit emblem of the fate which soon will be my own. 


But mid the forms remembrance loves to bring 
Back to the soul in all their primal bloom, 

Ob! there is one which will forever cling 
Unto my heart, beyond the very tomb, 


And banish all its sadness and its gloom; 
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value of wealth, that he will here repeat it. A resident of}| we would like to see the rhyming mania much less preva- 
this county, not a member of any temperance society, ON} Jent than it 1s; for in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
a visit to one of the a a ous yrpreener the time spent in writing verses for the literary papers 
indulged .so freely in some inviting beverage, as to F ‘elf||22d magazines, is wasted. he disparity between 
his progressive motion rather serpentine, found himse A ET a Oe oe 
leaning against a handsome iron paling, which surround- || be successiu § candi 4 s for poetica 
led a tastefully arranged garden and shrubbery, in the||distinction is so great, that we marvel there should be 
| midst of which was situated a splendid mansion. Whilst || so many constantly attempting to ascend the steeps of 
lindulging in speculations as to the wealth of the owner, || Parnassus. The cool waters of Castalia are not fur ev- 
lan opportunity presented itself by a person passing DY || ery one. Happiness is ordained for the multitude, and 


of enquiring to whom the property belonged; and he was| th . ah . ee ae si ae 
: 7 - |\they confer not this. The gift of inspiration is theirs 
lanswered that it was owned by Mr. Trotter. He receiv- | y s ! ’ 


‘ed the information silently, and passed on to a more cen- but the conditions upon which the boon " conferred—in- 
itral part of the city, where his attention was arrested by a)|tense application, the wear and tear of body, and ever- 
‘long range of elegant store houses, richly filled with eve-| increasing and consuming thirst—are such, happily, as but 
iry variety of goods to supply the wants, or please the fan-| few will consent to. Let those among us who have the 
icy ofthe dealers,in each of which where eS his! leisure and talent for literary pursuits, turn them intoa 
tively engaged in disposing of the commodities. To Ai8 || i rent channel, and one where euccess will be more 
inquiry “who owns this long row of stores!” he was an-| ; ne es ngage sa 

‘swered “Mr. Trotter.” ‘The countryman received the || certain, and the rewards greater. Phe West is rich in 
\information with silent surprise, and continued his zig-zag | materials for an elegant and even original literature; and 
‘walk in further survey of the city. He presently ap-)/the community are beginning to place a just estimate 
‘proached an extensive iron manufactory, and gave the 
| process of converting the ore into metal, such examina- for matters of history, science, and fiction. 
tion as his partially obscured faculties permitted, and be-| iis ces salle iis eal id 
‘ing satisfied on this point, after seeing the numerous} 1; Ree t @ asove hasty semarks to te consid- 
workinen engaged in the various operations, enquired to| eration of our readers in general, and some of our corres- 
'whom the manufactory belonged, and was answered “Mr. || pondents in particular. They have been made in the hope 
Trotter.” He again passed on, and soon found himself||that our communication-box will hereafter not present such 
at an extensive rope-walk, and to his usual enquiry, he | a great preponderance of rhyming sentimentality over 


received the now familiar reply ‘Mr. Trotter.” No long-| EE Ke el ee hs gee 
er able to suppress his surprise, he exclaimed “My God! prose that will be, if not really polished, at least vig 
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upon the labors of those who are exploring its resources, 





And what more can any one promise himeelf if bis suc-|| CorresponpeNtTs.—To our correspondents, one and all, 
icess in amassing wealth is equal to his wishes! He can- 


: ego , ._ || we return our thanks for the communications with whi 
jnot at last derive any real benefit from it, except his} t vit hich 





My own loved wife, soon will my spirit go 
To join thee in thy bright aerial home, 
Forgetting' life and this sad world below, 


No more its sorrows, or its happiness to know 


Then will I meet thee in that glorious clime-- 
The land of joy and of eternal rest; 

Where mid the lapse of never ending time, 
The soul unsullied is forever blest, 

And peace and love inbabit every breast. 

But now farewell; my brief career is done, 
And when once more adown the distant west 


Slow sink the last rays of the setting sun, 


My spivit'’s homeward flight w il fong have been begun. , B. 
j 
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THE PURSUIT OF WEALTH. 

The pursuit of wealth seems to be the principal and 
most important object to which the attention of man is di- 
rected, from his first entry amongst the active scenes of 
life, until it is closed by death. ‘This object is pursued by 
almost all men, with untiring zeal, unabated industry and 
grasping avidity—and every variety of means, which the 
selfich ingenuity of the human iind can imagine, are 
brought into requisition to effect this grand object of’ hu- 
man existence. Without this stimulus to exertion, none 
of the active employments of life would be practised with 
the same zeal and industry. The young man just enter- 
ing into the business of Jife, looks forward into the vista of 
futurity, and wealth is the objeet towards which all his 
energies are directed, and its possession is the goal to 
which his ambition leads. The middle aged man also, 
having so far successfully pursued this phantom of his im- 
agination, finds that he has not yet enough, and redou- 
bles his exertions to add to what, with moderate desires 
would be amply abundant, And the old man, approach- 
ing that **borne from whence ,)o traveler returns,” how- 


ever successful lie may have beon during a long life of 
economical industry, does still with a more tenacious! 


grasp than ever, hoard with avaricious care, his increas- 
ing accuinulations, 

Why is this principle so universal im its operations on 
thé human mind! Does the possession of wealth increase 
the happiness of man! Does it add to his pleasures! Can 
he purchase with it health or a prolongation of life! Di- 
rect these enquiries to any, even tothe most arc'ent devo- 
tee at the shrine of wealth, and the answer will ve in the 
uegative. [Enquire what then he promises himself. iu the 
attaigment of his pursuit, and no rational or satisfactory 
reply will be given. He answers vaguely, perhaps that 
he accumulates for the purpose of securing his old acre 
irom want, and to supply his necessities when he has no 
longer the capacity to increase his stores:—perhaps, that 
his object is to make proyision for his children, on their 
outset in life. 

An anecdote which has recently come to the knowledge 
of the writer, and which so far as he knows, has not been 
made public, has so forcible au application to this subject 
and describes in so few words, the actual and intrinsic 
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||faction or happiness. He may minister to his vanity by||cline. Among the latter, are several poetical ones, from 
\ a splendid pees, «me living, expensive dress, |/the pens of gentlemen whose prose productions would do 
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i|ty by ostentatious charity, and profuse hospitality. Or, | dimen ts Goll tactibe end extelenie evel: calted 
he may gratify his avarice by accumulating hoards of| ; : ’ bite 8 — 
|| riches—but so far as he is personally concerned, he makes | we do not feel at liberty, nor have we time, to correct the 
jno other use of his wealth than to procure his ‘*victuals||false prosody, and make other alterations which we 
iJand clothes.” ee | conceive to be necessary before the, pieces will be suita- 
‘The possession of much wealth, necessarily implies that || ple for publication. 

. . | 
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pr thetgs grantee teers h care to preserve t nd wags it, and ren-|| We shall always be pleased to receive the productions 
\\der it productive; and much care on any spbject, as NECes-|) © the leisure f friend But 1 
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sarily implies much uneasiness and unhappiness. It has||% = ISUse MOERCNTS CF UF HrieNes. ut hereafter we 
'|been remarked, and it is no doubt true, that rich men do||™ust act in conformity to the sentiments ad¥anced above; 


||not enjoy as much contentment, however much they imay ||and all communications which have not gt least the nega- 
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| be envied, as those in more moderate circumstances; and/||tive merit of being free from false prosody, and violations 
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althourh they can command the physical luxuries of life,|| o¢ syntax. wi : et eee“ 

3 fh I ; “> \lof syntax, will be rejected sub silentio. ‘Those 

the luxury of the mind, contentment, is beyond their| " r ’ ? we who may 


r reach; the care and anxieties to which they are subjecte 4] doubt the cuspoatannes of our judgment, and wish to appeal 
| from our decision, can have their articles by applying for 














|| driving it far from them. ; 
| Is the wealth accumulated by the pareng of any real them, by note or otherwise. 

|| benetit to his chilaren when divided amongst them! Hlow- | The tale entitled “The Disappointed Bride,” although 
jever much a young man on commencing the business of|| possessing merit, and promising much better things of its 


life may desire the possession of large sums of money ‘3 i asi ing j 
Ay sire ssese g >\;author, is inadmissible. Its startling iliti 
yet it is doubtful whether he would not eventually succeed . ans Sngeelelinion, ond 


|, better in any ordinary pursuit, without such supply. Let | “ least one absolute impossibility, forbid its insertion. 
||him cotamence without any resoure2s except his own tal-|| The effect, contemplated by the author, might have 
i|ents for business, his energy and industry, and his occu-|| been produced without these things. With little perse- 
j|pation will be pursued more zealously and attentively,|| verance, the author will write a pleasing style and a hand- 
| some tale. We would encourage him to try again. 
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gene his inducements thereto will be much stronger, than 
if he had wealth not of his own earning. The tempta- 
\tions to luxury, dissipation and extravagance, would not ager 
exist in any thing like the same degree. And as agen-|| May-Day.—The May-day festivities were observed by 
eral rule he would be a better, more useful and industri-||Mrs. Hentz’s Female Academy. Owing to the badness 
ous citizen. RUSTIC. ||of the weather, the ceremonies of crowning the May- 
_ Queen were performed in the Bazaar. The festival was 
ain > CINCINNA™ observed likewise, by Mrs. Grace’s pupils, in Covington. 
rHE CINCINNATI MIRROR. These pleasing celebrations of the first day of the “Month 
—— of Flowers,” are becoming quite common in the West. 
SATURDAY, MAY 10, 1834. May-Games are known to be of great antiquity, and 
= nia were in olden times very generally celebrated in England. 
Laverature in Tue West.—We are gratified by the | wl pimple, A ee ee re 
numerous voluntary contributions we receive, from various | morning, the citizens used to saaile ‘into he ibe sacle = 
parts of the West, for the columns of the Mirror. A love| ows alk green woods, there to ilies thei ashen nine 
of literature is fast gaining upon this community. Our the beauty and savor of sweet Aus gear _ 
table is really loaded with communications; some of them account of Henry the Eighth’s aioe a -, ai oe 
of much merit, others evincing on the part of their wri- Greenwich to Shooter’s hill with Succ os oe — 
ters talents worth cultivating, and all going to showa companied by many lords and ladies ‘= “ = wae aa 
rapidly increasing fondness for literary pursuits in this || that ‘every parish, and sometimes two or thoes salen 
agence “ the Union. t joining together, had their Mayings, and did fetch in May- 
We rejoice in this; but there is one thing to be regret-|| poles, with divers warlike shows, with good archers, Mor- 
ted; and that is, that so many who might write accepta-||ris dancers, and other devices for pastime, all the day 
ble, and really interesting prose articles, prefer to waste|| long; and towards evening, they had stage plays and bon- 
their time upon compositions in verse.* We admire good || fires inthe streets.’ It was customary to elect a lord and 
poetry; and are not so fastidious as to be incapable of lady of the May, who presided over the sports. Robin 
occasionally relishing what is merely smooth verse. But 
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| Hood and his merry companions were personified in ap 
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propriate dresses, and added oa the pageantry of the 
May-games. He presided asdord of May, and a female, 
or 2 man habited like a female, called the Maid Marian, 
his faithful mistress, was the lady of the May. The May- 
pole stood in some villages the whole year without moles- 
tation.’ ” 

Herrick, an English poet who flourished in the seven- 
teenth century, wrote a capital poem, in the rough 
manner of his time, on what he calls the ‘harmless 
folly” of going a Maying. In the two admirable stanzas 
which we eubjoin, besides chiding his mistress for being 
too fond of her pillow,—a sin of which the fair Corinnas 
of the present day are grievously guilty,—he gives a fine 
idea of what it was to goa Maying in merry England two 
bundred years ago. 





«Come, my Corinna, come; and, coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a park 
Made green, and trimmed with trees; see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough, 
Or branch; each porch, each door, ere this, 
An ark, a tabernacle is, 
Made up of whitethorn neatly interwove, 
As if here were those cooler shades of love. 
r Can such delights be in the street, 
And open fields, and we not see’t? 
Come, we'll abroad; and let’s obey 
The proclamation made for May, 
And sin no more,as we have done, by staying; 
But, my Corinna, come, let’s go a Maying! 


«There’s not a budding boy or girl, this day, 
But is got up, and gone to bring in May: 
A deal of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with whitethorn laden home: 
Some have despatched their cakes and cream, 
Before that we have left to dream; 
And some have wept, and wooed, and plighted troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth: 
Many a green gown has been given: 
Many akiss both odd and even; 
Many aglance, too, has been sent 
a From out the eye, love’s firmament; 
Many a jest told of the keys betraying 
This night, and locks picked; yet we're not a Maying!” 
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land: Foreign correspondents; Farewell to Isolina; A 


scene on Vesuvius; Education and exclusiveness of know]- 
edge; The power of habit; The times; The baronet’s 
heir; Mesched and Morgiana; The life and labors of 
Cuvier; A domestic scene; The country gentleman; Con- 
temporary American dramatists; Table talk; Critical no- 
tices. 





Transcript or News.—The legislature of Pennsylva- 
via, at their late session, established a common school 
fund of three millions of dollars. 


The U.S.ship John Adams, late from the Mediterranean 
station, was recently struck by lightning while lying at 
the Gosport Navy Yard. The electrical fluid descended 
one of the masts which is shattered, and after searching 
the hold to the very kelson turned upwards, setting the 
vessel on fire and finally passing out at the gangway. 
The flames were extinguished without serious damage. 


A young man at Wilksbarre, Penn. has been sentenced 
to imprisonment in the Penitentiary for a year, and to pay 
a fine of $500, for challenging to a duel.—It will need but | 
few such examples to render the practice of duelling obso- 
lete. 


Late dates from New Orleans state that it was intended 
to get up a benefit in one of the Theatres in that city for 
the veteran Cooper. 


A black man was arrested in Albany recently, as a slave, 
whereupon about 100 blacks assembled tothe rescue. The 
blacks made no resistance to the blows of the officers, by 
which many of them were wounded, but succeeded in 
carrying off their man. 


York, in Upper Canada, is now called “The City of 
Toronto,” “by authority,” and Mr. Wm. L. Mackenzie 
elected mayor. He is the gentleman who has s0 often, 
after having been elected to a seat in the Provincial Parlia- 
ment by the people, been rejected by a majority of that 
Parliment. 


son at college; Night-dreams; Thp Utopian; My father|| considerable surprise and curiosity. 


NEW WAY TO DEAL witu Rocurs.—The New Haven 
Literary Tablet has been discontinued. In the last num- 
ber, the publisher informs those who have received his pa- 
per, but do not intend to pay for it, that he makes they a 
present of it; by which means he says, he deprives them 
of the pleasure they had hoped to enjoy, of cheating him 


Among the archives of the city of Montpelier there has 
recently been discovered a parchment MS. which is attri- 
buted to the illustrious Petrarch. 
poems in the Provincial language, in which the name of 
Laura and Vaucluse frequently occur. 


It contains several 


It is known that 





out of the amount of the subscription money. 





Western Montuty Macazine.—The contents of the 
May number of this work, are—On novel writing: The 
blind artist: On the revival of letters: Reverie, by a lady: 
Frankness, by a lady: Education and slavery: Critical 
notices: Poetry—Philosophy in sport: The pope and the 


sultan. 


Messrs. Corey and Fairbank have disposed of their in- 
In the last 
number, compensation for well-written and interesting 
original matter is offered, at the rate of one dollar per 
It is to be hoped that this liberality on the part of 
the conductors will be properly considered by the western 


terest in the Magazine to Mr. E. Taylor. 


page. 


community. 








Western Curistian Apvocate.—Such is the title of 
anew theological paper, the first number of which has 
It is,published by C. Holliday 
and J. F. Wright, for the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and is edited by T. A. Morris. The number before us is 
handsomely printed on a mammoth sheet, and contains in 
addition to the theological much interesting miscellane- 
It is to be published weekly at two dollars 


been issued in this city. 


ous matter. 
per year in advance. 








Hanover Miscettany.—A weekly super-royal quarto, 
with this title, has been commenced at South Hanover 
College, Indiana, by James Morrow. The first and se- 
cond numbers have been received, and are well made up. 


Price, two dojlars per annum in advance. 





Norta American Macazine.—The May number||S*@dually increasing from day to day. 
The 
contents are—Dr. Beasley’s Letters from a father to his 


& 


of this Philadelphia monthly is just received. 





Petrarch studied jurisprudence at Montpelier, and that 
owing to his dislike of the law, he quited Montpelier to 
devote himself exclusively to poetry. In the manuscript. 
poems just discovered, Petrarch frequently complains, 
that his father, being bent on making him a lawyer, bur- 
ned a Virgil which he used to read by stealth. The 
manuscript in question was discovered in a lumber 
room. 


The population of the city of Detroit is 4,973—white 
persons 4,448, colored 138, strangers 387. The children 
attending the various schools amount to 448. 


The state of Illinois has a fund of $2,000,000 which is 
to be exclusively devoted to the purposes of public edu- 
cation. This sum is now bearing interest; and the difficulty 
now is in the adoption of a system best calculated to dif- 
fuse useful knowledge among every class of the commu- 
nity. 
In Michigan resolutions have been adopted at a public 
meeting, asking congress to create a territorial government 
under the title of Wisconsin, and recommending general 
Dodge for the appointment of Govenor. 


There have been no American dollars coined since 
1798. We hear that a new die is in preparation at the 
mint. 


The National Gazette, of the 24th ult. says we had the 
pleasure to day of seeing Mr. Audubon, the celebrated 
naturalist. He has just returned from his southern ex- 
pedition, in excellent health, and is about to visit Eng- 
land again. 

Since the opening of the navigation on the New-York 
Canals, the amount of tolls paid to the collecter at Albany 





The coffin was borne 


by four women of the order, while the corpse was wrap- 
critique on an ode to the new year; The deluge; A night||ped around with merely a piece of blue calico. The palle 
bore the inscription, ‘‘New faith—Eternity.” 


Recently a gentleman unknown to the party and appa- 


rently a stranger, handed two hundred dollars to the edi- 
tor of the N. Y. Daily Advertiser, for the benefit of the 
exiled Poles. 


The Earl of Westmoreland lately had a narrow escape 


from death. In amistake, he swallowed a phial of lauda- 
num, but by the immediate application of the stomach 


pump it was quickly evacuated frum the stomach, and his 


lordship restored. 


A petition was lately presented to the British House of 


Commons, praying the repeal of the corn laws, signed by 


31,000 persons. ‘The petition in size is said to have re- 


sembled one of the largest rollers used in husbandry, and 
moved by horse power. 


The Queen Regent of Spain has conferred the Order 
of the Golden Fleece on the Kings of England and 
France. 


Josiah Marchant, a watchman about the factories at 
Pawtucket, is said to have been on that duty four thousand 
seven hundred and forty-five nights (thirteen years) with- 
out missing a night or taking a drop of liquor. 


Active exertions are making for Sir John Hobhouse, to 
represent the borough of Maryle-Bone. 


Miss Altazana Spencer, of Fayette, Mo. recently pros- 
ecuted Mr. Allen D. Greene, of the firm of A. D. Greene 
& Co. of that place, for a breach of marriage contract, 
and after a full investigation of the case, the jury returned 
a verdict of 5000 dollars for the plaintiff, the whole 
amount claimed in the declaration. 


It seems that famine is again about to visit the Cape de 
Verd Islands. A vessed arrived at Boston on the 17th 
ult. which left Bonavista on the 23d of March, at which 
time the inhabitants were in the most distressed condition 
for want of food. Some of them had died from starva- 
tion, and the small supply of provisions left was near- 
ly exhausted. 


A dozen fine Salmon were sold in Boston market on 
Thursday last at one dollar.and a half a pound. This is 
a pretty price to pay for tickling one’s palate. 

The Manufacture of American Silk, is about to be un- 
dertaken at Lisbon, Connecticut, by the'firm of Gay and 
Buttum, who have invented and constructed power looms 
and all the necessary machinery required for the under- 
taking. 








Mecuanics’ Institute.—A lecture will be delivered 
this evening by J. L. Riddle on the methods of arranging 
collections of dried plants, and on botanical affinities. The 
whole will be illustrated by a beautiful exhibition of speci- 
mens, taken chiefly from the forests and prairies of the 
West.—Ladies and gentlemen who rank themselves among 
the lovers of science are respectifully invited to attend.— 
May 10th. 


S. Robinson will lecture on Sunday morning at 9 o’clock 
on the Prophecies of Isaiah, and on Monday evening at 
the same place, on the History of France, and again on 
Wednesday evening. The publicare respectfully invited. 
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The Museum of Foreign Literature, Science and Art, is the oldest 1:t- 
erary Monthly Magazine in the United States; and well merits the pa- 
tronage of the admirers of foreign periodical literature. It is embellished 
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has averaged about fifteen hundred dollars per day, up to 
and including the 14th instant, and the receipts have been 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

A Man Porcurrne.—A middle aged man, of very 
atheletic and robust form of body, presented himself at 
Westminster hospital a few days ago in order to show 
himself to the surgeons and students of the establishment. 
He is completely covered with a green horney substance 
in the form of quills, not dissimilar to those which are 
produced on the Porcupine. The parts which have escaped 
the deformity are his face, the palms of his hands, and 
soles of his feet; every other part of his person is abun- 
dantly suplied with this green horney substance: he sheds 
his horns and quills annually, and a fresh crop succeeds. 
He has been thus afflicted since his earliest infancy, and 
all the male members of his family, down from his great 
grand-father, have been similarly well furnished; his general 
health is excellent, and his secretions very regular.—A 
model has been taken of him in one of the Borough hospi- 
tals.—London Medical and Surgical Journal, 


The Maryland State Colonziation Society nave suc- 
ceeded in purchasing and commencing the settlement of 
a tract of land at Cape Palmas, in Africa, to which they 
have given the name of Maryland. It contains about 400 
square miles. ‘The land is said to be of excellent quality 
and well timbered, and, in point of salubrity, one of the 
most desirable spots on the western coast of Africa. The 
country around is not infested with swamps and mangroves 
as elsewhere. ‘The harbor of the territory is represented 
as decidedly the best from Sierra Leone to Fernando Po, 
affording a perfectly safe anchorage for the largest vessels 
within pistol shot of the shore. 

To the credit of the Society, and their agent in the 
purchase, James Hall, Esq. it should be remarked that 
the bargain with the natives was concluded upon the most 
reasonable terms, and in a shorter time, probably. than 
any treaty of the kind was ever betore effected, without 
the intervention of spiritous liquors. —Ball, Gaz. 


The Hon. David Crocket arrived in Philapelphia on 
Saturday last, and was welcomed by a large assemblage of 
citizens, who escorted him to his lodgings. He afterwards 
visited the Walnut-street Theatre in company with Colonel 
Reeside and other friends, and was received on his en- 
trance with three hearty and enthusiastic cheers. An ex- 
change of courtesies took place between him and Mr. Rice, 
the celebrated Jim Crow, who was performing in that 
part on the stage. ‘The Philadelphia Inquirer says that 
**Crow’s verses contained frequent allusions to the Colonel, 
and elicited tremendous cheering. ‘The concluding lines 
were Crockett’s celebrated motto— 


t 
«I leave this rule for others when I'm dead: 
Be always sure you're right, then Go aman!” 


and the uproar that ensued was tremendeous."— Bait. Gaz. 


Pavrers rrom Intempeerance.—The Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, at its present session, have passed a law 
directing an examination to be made annually of the va- 
rious poor houses in the state, to ascertain the number of 
individuals who have become paupers from intemperance, 
and the annual expense of their maintenance, the same 
to be reported to the commissioners of the county, whose 
duty it is to ascertain the number in the county who man- 
ufacture, import, or sell ardent spirits, and assess a tax 
upon them sufficient for the maintenance of such paupers. 
This law, it is anticipated will have a very salutary ef- 
fect.— Boston Traveler. 

Burtpinec Hovses,—There are more buildings in pro- 
gress this spring, than has ever been any spring hereto- 
tore inthis city. Old things are passing away, and new 
things filling their places, At every corner—in every 
street—in every crook and corner, improvement ‘is ail the 
go.’ Thus we go, ‘prospering’ and to ‘prosper.’ 

Our mechanics generally, but particularly our house 
carpenters and house builders. never had a better prospect 
than the present one before them.—Pilsburg Manu/fac- 
turer. 


New Musket.—A letter from Berlin states that a new 
kind of musket is about to be introduced into the Prussian 
army, by whichthe ramrod will be rendered unnecessary. 
This invention, the writer asserts, will banish the present 
musket from all the armies of Europe. The formation 
of a German navy is also spoken of. . 

Coat Trave.—The Legislature of Pennsylvania has 
unanimously adopted a resolution declaring that whereas 
an application is now pending in Congress for the repeal or 
reduction of the duty on Nova Scotia and Liverpool coal, 
it would be, in their opinion, against the best policy of the 
country to repeal the duty on foreign coal; but that if any 
alteration be made, it should be rather to increase the duty 
than diminish it. 


People in general turn a horse’s head to a bright light 
to examine his eyes. You can know very lfttle by this 











method, what sort of an eye a horse has, unless it be a very 
defective one. You must examine the eye first, when the 
horse stands with his head tothe manger. Look care- 
fully at the pupil of the eye in a horse; it is of an oblong 
form: carry the size of the pupil in your mind, and then 
turn the horse about, bring him to a light; if the pupil of 
the eye contracts, appears much smaller than it was in the 
dark light, then you may be sure the horse has a strong 
good eye; but, provided the pupil remains nearly the same 
size as it appeared in the darker light, the horse has a 
weak eye; therefore have nothing to do with him. There 
are contracting and dilating muscles in the eye which 
will plainly show you in what state the eye is, whether it 
be a strong or a weak one. 


Curious Astronomicat Turory.—We state the fol- 
lowing on the authority of M. Arago, an eminent French 
astronomer:—If we place in a horizontal line the series of 
figures of which the law is evident: 

0 3 6 12 «(234 48 96 192. 
(each double the preceding,) and afterwards add 4 to each, 
we shall have a series degoting the relative distances of 
the Planets from the Sun, thus: 

4 7 10 16 28 52 100 196 

Mer. Ven. Earth, Mars, ....*.... Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus. 

If 10 ‘represents the distance of the Earth, 4 will be 
that of Mercury, 7 Venus, 16 Mars, and 52, 100, and 196, 
the respective distances of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus. 
This law was known as far as 100, before the discovery of 





Uranus; and the distance being found to correspond, af- 
fords a very remarkable confirmation of its truth. But it) 
will be observed there is a deficiency of one term between | 
Mars and Jupiter. This Jed philosophers to suspect the} 
existence of a planet at the distance required to fill up the 
vacancy; and in 1801, Piazzi, of Palerino, actually discover- 
ed one, whose orbit was between those of Mars and Jupi- 
ter, and nearly at the proportional distance of 28 from the 
Sun. This planet was named Ceres: and since that pe- 
riod three others have been found—Pailas, Juno, and Vesta 
—ail of which have their orbits so near each other as to 
lead astronomers to believe that these are the fragments 
of a larger planet which had been shattered into pieces by 
some internal explosion, or the shock of a comet.—Lon- 
don paper. 


ConsTANTINE, When he was chosen emperor, found sev- 
eral Christians in office; and issued an edict requiring 
them to renounce their faith or quit their places. Most 
of them gave up their offices, to preserve their conscien- 
ces—but some cringed, and renounced Christianity.— 
When the emperor had thus made full proof of their dis- 
positions and characters, he removed all who thus base- 
ly complied with his suposed wishes, and retained the 
others; saying, “that those who would desert or deny 
their Divine Master, would desert him, and were not wor- 
thy his confidence.” ‘ 





Tue Turkisu Languace.—No people have pretended 
to use so much precision in their language as the Turks. 
They have not only verbs active, passive, transitive, and 
reciprocal, but also verbs co-operative, verbs meditative, 
verbs frequentive, verbs negative, and verbs impossible— 
and moreover, they have what are called verbs of opinion, 
and verbs of knowledge. The latter are used when the 
speaker means to be understood that he speaks of his own 
sure knowledge, and is absolutely certain of what he as- 
serts—the former when he advances it only as what he 
thinks likely, or believes upon the testimony of others. 


Arrican Barsarities.—Messrs. Lent and Carcenac 
merchants of Marseilles, weré recently wrecked on the 
coast of Africa, between Bona and Bonjeia. They were 
immediately assailed by a tribe of Bedouin Arabs, the 
wretched crew made prisoners and subjected to every eru- 
elty, while the more wretched merchants were horribly 
put to death; M. Carcenac being crucified and his heart 
torn out, and Mr, Lent’s head slowly sawed off—Both 
amid the shouts and execrations of the human fiends. 


Cape pE Verpe.—Capt. Shute, of the brig Gambra, at 
Boston, from Bona Vista, 22d March, states the famine 
continued, and that deaths from starvation were frequent. 
The inhabitants raise nothing, and were dependent on 
other places for provisions, which they procured in ex- 
change for salt. Several children came out in the Gam- 
bra to find places of service. 

Doct. Tuck, fleet surgeon, writes from the Mediterra- 
nean, under date of Feb. 11, that an excellent state of 
health prevails through the squadron, and that the sick 
list is reduced to ten. 


A motion is before Parliament to examine into the state 
of the medical profession in the three kingdoms. Here 
will be a hornet’s nest let loose witha vengeance! It ap- 
pears that great abuses and monopolies have long existed, 
and the liberal system, and therefore superior standing of 
the schools of Paris begin to excite the jealousy of the 
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this, the apothecary’s act excludes such persons who have 
obtained their degrees in Scotland, from practising in 
England. Then, also, the universitigs of St. Andrew 
and Aberdeen grant diplomas to any one who will pay for 
them. 


The Liberia Herald of the 25th Feb. describes the con- 
dition of that colony as flourshing. Two large buildings 
had been erected for new emigrants, the foundation of a 
new Presbyterian church was laid, and it was contempla- 
ted to erect a light-house on Cape Mesurado. A party of 
twenty men had left there for the purpose of effecting a 
new settlement at Cape Palmas. 

It is extremely probable, says the Medical Quarterly, 
that whatever conducts the electricity of the body from 
it will occasion direct debility. With this view, I have 
long been in the habit of causing females, who use steel 
supports in their stays, to lay them altogether aside. The 
experiments of Casper Hauser confirm this supposition, 


Tue Locusts.—The Reading Chronicle says:—*Many 
of our gardeners have recently disembedded this singular 
insect. ‘They have much the appearance of the common 
ground worm, and are said to be excellent fish bait. They 
are now found at the depth of about six inches from the 
surface of the ground. 


There are at present in Spain 774 Latin schools, with 
over 26,000 pupils—near 10,000 other boy’s schools. with 
350,000 pupils—and 3,000 girl’s schools, with 126,000 
scholars—exclusive of her great universities. And yet, 
her whole population is not 14 millions! 


Foop or Hersivorovus Animats.—Linneus remarks, 
that the cow eats 276 species of plants, and rejects 218; 
the goat eats 449, and rejects 126; the sheep eats 387, and 
rejects 141; the horse 262, and rejects 212, and the hog, 
more nice in its taste than any of these, eats but 72 plants 
and rejects all the rest. 


A Love of parade, or of extravagant effect, is often 
mistaken for originality of mind, although the exhibition 
of such, is the best evidence that a man can give of his 
being really destitute of it; just as laboriously to eulogise 
virtue is presumptive proof that you speak disinterestedly 
in its praise. 


At a public sale of the balance of the property of Mr. 


|| Bouligny, in New Orleans, on the 11th inst., we observe 


it ytated that 43 slaves were sold for the sum of forty two 
thousand four hundred and ten dollars. 

The Governor General of India, Lord William Ben- 
tick, has presented to Mr. Rogers, of Boston, supercar- 
go of the ship Tuscany, a handsome silver vase, in ac- 
knowledgment of the spirit and enterprise which project- 
ed and successfully executed the first attempt to import a 
cargo of American Ice into Calcutta. 


The gallant Polish emigrants are exciting much com- 
misseration in the city of New York, where they were 
landed—individuals have contributed to their relief, and 
we notice that some of the Theatres have appropriated a 
night to their benefit. 


Tecunicat Incenurry.—A Bill was passed by the Brit- 
ish Parliament, authorizing the drawing of a lottery in 
Glasgow, so ingeniously drawn up, that the real object 
was not discovered until the tickets for the first class were 
offered for sale. 


Warsixe To Youne Mex.—A young lady in Fayette, 
Missouri, has recovered a verdict of $5,000, against a 
young gentleman fora breach of a marriage contract. 


The sect of mad enthusiasts, called the St. Simonians, 
who lately made a considerable noise in France, have be- 
come extinct, as a society. 
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close corporatians of Edinburgh and London. Besides 


Cin. Jan. 18, 1834. 





